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BALZAC AND COOPER: LES CHOUANS 


The influence of Fenimore Cooper upon the work of Balzac 
is more definite and prominent than has hitherto been supposed. 
Their relationship will be here displayed in three or four aspects. It 
will be well to realize first Cooper’s vogue in the France of 1830 and 
to reckon with Balzac’s knowledge and criticism of the American 
romancer. Traces of the latter’s footprints in various parts of the 
Comédie humaine will be used as corroborative items. But the 
surest and most specific evidence of this ascendency will appear from a 
comparison of Les Chouans (1829) with The Last of the Mohicans 
(1826). 

There are two periods of culminating excellence in Cooper’s 
career, tallying with two epochs of his fame in France and in the eyes 
of Balzac. The first covers the time from the earliest translation of 
The Spy (1822) until about 1830. It is the epoch of the more famous 
Leather-Stocking volumes and of the first sea-tales, all of which 
were quickly translated into French. The second period culminates 
in 1840, which is the date of The Pathfinder and of Balzac’s chief 
critical study of Cooper, in the Revue Parisienne. Asa matter of gen- 
eral vogue and definite influence we are here mainly concerned with 
the first period. 

No less than eighteen titles appear as attributed to Cooper in the 
Journal de la Librairie from 1823 to 1828. These include six dupli- 
cates—new editions of the more popular novels—as well as one 
edition of the complete works up to date, and one title whose 
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attribution is doubtful. Without copying the bibliographical infor- 
mation of the complete list,! I note three editions of The Spy, two of 
The Pioneers, two of The Last of the Mohicans, and two of The Prairie. 
These are the most important for our purpose, though there are also 
represented Precaution, Lionel Lincoln (Légendes des Treize Répu- 
bliques), The Pilot, The Red Rover, and Notions of the Americans— 
these nine titles including everything that Cooper had published 
up to 1829. A certain Redwood is likewise listed, though this seems 
to be attributed wrongly to Cooper. The “complete” edition began 
to appear in 1827 and reprinted most of the above stories. The 
publishers of nearly all the translations were exactly the two houses 
with whom Balzac had most to do in his early days—Mame et 
Delaunay, and Gosselin. The translator was generally Defauconpret, 
already known for his version of the Waverley Novels. 

Professor Lounsbury, in his biography of Cooper,? observes 
that the French enthusiasm for that author began with The Spy, 
which was translated in the summer of 1822: “In spite of its anony- 
mous character and of some extraordinary blunders in translation, 
it was warmly received in France. From that country its reputation 
in no long space of time spread in every direction; translations fol- 
lowed one after another into all the cultivated tongues of modern 
Europe.” The statement that France made the Continental reputa- 
tion of The Spy may be generalized for Cooper’s other works. Bal- 
zac himself expresses the truth when he declares: ‘Cooper a été 
bien compris, il a été surtout apprécié par la France.’’ 

Concerning the Mohicans especially, it is often considered in 
France as Cooper’s masterpiece, and Lounsbury holds that its success 
was even greater in Europe than in America. ‘Throughout the 
whole civilized world the conception of the Indian character, as 
Cooper drew it in The Last of the Mohicans and still further elabo- 
rated it in the later Leather-Stocking Tales, has taken permanent 
hold of the imaginations of men.” This ignores the part played by 
Chateaubriand in establishing the legendary conception of the noble 


1 For this I am indebted to the kindness of my friend, Professor A. Marin La Meslée 
of Tulane University. 


2T. R. Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper (‘American Men of Letters’’), Boston, 
1883, p. 36. 


3 G@uvres completes (Michel Lévy edition), XXIII, 588. 
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Indian. Lounsbury seems right, however, in averring that Cooper 
surpassed even Washington Irving in his Continental and con- 
temporary popularity—the greatest ever achieved by an American; 
but it is an exaggeration to consider that this fame abroad “could 
fairly be said to hold its own with that of Sir Walter Scott.’’! 

The linking of these names, to which every critic is and was 
impelled, will prove significant in several directions. They had 
both been welcomed in Paris in 1826, when, according to “the 
American Scott,” at the Princess Galitzin’s, “the Scotch and 
American lions took the field together.’”’ It is not impossible that 
Cooper met Balzac during the same period. At any rate it is impor- 
tant to observe how Cooper’s long residence in France must have 
forwarded his fame. He was in or near Paris from July, 1826, to 
February, 1828, and again from July, 1830, until some time in the 
year 1833. The first dates would fall very near the epoch of the 
composition of Les Chouans. During that time Cooper wrote 
much of The Prairie and The Red Rover, published respectively at 
Paris, 1827 and 1828. 

He was lionized from within a few weeks after his first arrival at 
the capital. Later, he presided at meetings and banquets, and was 
undoubtedly a figure in the “colony” and among the cultured. It 
is natural to suppose that his residence in Paris would increase the 
interest attached to his books by the author of Les Chouans as well 
as by other Parisians. 

Balzac’s opinion of Cooper has been expressed incidentally in a 
number of places, but nowhere with more point and penetration than 
in the set article for the Revue Parisienne of July, 18402 I give a 
short analysis of this, italicizing the points that will have later sig- 
nificance. 

He begins in a tone of general eulogy, warm and enthusiastic. 
He promptly states that Cooper is now the only author worthy of 
being compared with Scott. ‘Il ne l’égalera point, mais il a de son 
génie, et il doit la haute place qu’il occupe dans la littérature moderne 
a deux facultés, celle de peindre la mer et les marins, celle d’idéaliser 
les magnifiques paysages d’Amérique.” His best works are the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 55-57. The following facts are also mainly from Lounsbury’s fourth 
chapter. 
@uores, XXIII, 584-92. 
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Leather-Stocking series, together with The Pilot, The Red Rover, 
and The Spy—a criticism with which the verdict of time well agrees. 
It is hard, continues Balzac, to understand how the same man could 
have written those intervening things—by which the Heidenmauer 
and the Homeward Bound group are probably indicated. ‘Je ne me 
prononce pas légérement,”’ declares the reviewer, “‘j’ai lu et relu les 
cuvres du romancier, disons le mot vrai, de l’historien américain.” 
Here is already an analogy with Balzac’s pretension to be the “‘his- 
torian”’ or the “‘secretary”’ of his own society. He repeats that he 
shares Scott’s admiration for the two aforesaid faculties of Cooper, 
next to which he would place the creation, the grandeur, and the 
originality of Leather-Stocking himself. He observes that “this 
sublime character links together” the four tales already published. 
A main feature of Leather-Stocking, in Balzac’s eyes, is then the 
unity, the linking that he gives to the series which bears his name. 
Now come some hyperbolical polysyllables: ‘‘Bas-de-Cuir est une 
statue, un magnifique hermaphrodite moral, né de |’état sauvage 
et de la civilisation, qui vivra autant que les littératures.” He 
is in the same class with Gurth, and it is especially in the creation 
of this one figure that Cooper has raised himself to the height of 
Walter Scott—whom Balzac placed far above Byron. 

Now reaching his special subject, The Pathfinder, which had just 
been translated as Le Lac Ontario, the reviewer declares it to be a 
fine work, worthy of its three predecessors in the series.! Its subject 
is the lake itself; and Balzac likes simple subjects, which exhibit 
power of conception. Cooper shows his true greatness in describing 
the Oswego and its banks. This is the real “Cooper of the wood and 
wave,” as Stevenson said, mingling, as Balzac says, his descriptions of 
natural objects with the ruses of the savages. Such pictures are inimi- 
table. ‘Il y a de quoi désespérer tout romancier 4 qui |’envie pren- 
drait de suivre les traces de |’auteur américain.” We shall see that 
this “‘envie’”’ confessedly seized Balzac himself. ‘‘Jamais |’écriture 
typographiée (sic) n’a plus empiété sur la peinture. Ld est l’école 
ou doivent étudier les paysagistes littéraires, tous les secrets de l'art sont 
la.”’ This suggests a desire and perhaps a fulfilment. He continues, 
with equal relevancy, that Cooper’s prose not only vividly displays 


1 The Deerslayer was not published until the following year—1841. 
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to us each item in the landscape, “mais elle y parvient en donnant a 
la fois les moindres circonstances et l’ensemble.’”’ Thereby he makes 
the solitudes interesting, as also by his thrilling disclosures of Indians 
behind the tree-trunks, under the rocks, in the water. After dwelling 
on the moving effect of that solitude and calm, Balzac returns to the 
other effect of the perils “‘ si bien liés aux accidents du terrain, que vous 
examinez attentivement les rochers, les arbres, les chutes d’eau, les 
bateaux d’écorce, les buissons; vous vous incarnez & la contrée; 
elle passe en vous ou vous passez en elle, on ne sait comment 
s’accomplit cette métamorphose due au génie; mais il vous est 
impossible de séparer le sol, la végétation, les eaux, leur étendue, leur 
configuration, des intéréts qui vous agitent.”’ 

The insistence on this procédé points to a very personal interest in 
it on the part of Balzac, and I will anticipate by remarking that Les 
Chouans has many such fusions of figures and landscape. Balzac 
thus crystallizes in the above review his opinion of a device which he 
had been using more or less for a dozen years and which he uses 
immediately after this article in Une Ténébreuse Affaire. 

With regard to Cooper’s characters, he is less enthusiastic. They 
are somewhat diminished by the grand scenery. And although he 
thanks the author for portraying humble personages, several of 
whom are certainly “natural,”’ yet there are various exceptions; 
the heroine, as usual, together with Cap and Muir are manqués. 
Leather-Stocking, however, dominates as always. ‘Cette figure 
si profondément mélancolique y est en quelque sorte expliquée.”’ 
In the Curé de village, a year or two previously, Balzac had written of 
the “melancholy” talent of Cooper, shown in the magnificent poetry 
of The Prairie The choice of that note seems peculiar and sub- 
jective. 

The handling of the secondary characters in The Pathfinder, 
Balzac holds, reveals clearly Cooper’s weakness, instanced also 
by details in the “préparation du drame.” He is particularly 
inferior to Scott in his lack of humor, his ever-unsuccessful desire 
to divert you. The means chosen is the unfortunate insistence upon 
a tic, a “‘gag’”’—“ une méme plaisanterie sotte . . . un entétement quel- 
conque’’—laid down at the beginning and reappearing wearisomely 

1 Guores, XIV, 66. 
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throughout the book. Hence the “dadas’” of Cap, Muir, David 
Gamut, et al. Scott invented the malady, but Cooper has made of 
it a plague. 

We may omit discussion of this artistic point, merely recalling 
to what an extent Balzac himself has used the tic and the dada, 
though to be sure he is generally clever about varying the expression. 
Another discussion to be passed over here is that which American 
critics have raised concerning the value of the foregoing opinion on 
Cooper’s characters. The best view concedes its justice, and it is 
noteworthy that nearly all students of Cooper quote freely from this 
and other Balzacian comments, thus proving the importance and 
insight of the Frenchman’s criticisms. Lounsbury goes so far as to 
say that these carry more weight than any other foreign studies of 
Cooper. And Brownell, while differing from the depreciation of 
Cooper’s characters, is aware of the fact that in the eyes of the 
generation which followed Chateaubriand the depiction of nature 
was of more importance than psychology.! 

This is the next antithesis which Balzac sets forth (after some 
exaggerated reprehending of Cooper for his falsely supposed dislike 
of the French), and he sets it forth again by comparison with Scott. 
By the side of the latter, the American novelist has said nothing truly 
philosophical or impressive, when one takes a backward look. Both 
of these writers are cold, having offered up passion as a sacrifice to 
the blue-stockings of their countries—a view that Balzac repeats 
elsewhere. But the chief contrast is that Scott deals with humanity 
and Cooper with nature. Even in Le Lac Ontario, ‘vous ne trou- 
verez pas un portrait qui vous fasse penser, qui vous raméne en 
vous-méme par une réflexion fine et ingénieuse, gui vous explique les 
faits, les personnes, leurs actions’—which, in other words, consists 
of a writer’s aside such as I, Balzac, am constantly contributing for 
the greater restlessness of aesthetic critics, and, it must be admitted, 
for the better intelligence of the reader in matters relating to the 
causal linking of topography, costume, physique, character, action, 
and what not. ... But it is not true that Cooper has no such 


1 Lounsbury, pp. 241, 284, etc.; W. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters, New 
York, 1909, pp. 25-30. See also W. B. Clymer, James Fenimore Cooper, Boston, 1900, 
pp. 120-22, and Edgar Saltus, Balzac, Boston, 1884, passim; also F. Lawton, Balzac, 
London, 1910, pp. 15, 195. 
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reflections or asides. On the contrary, in common with most 
novelists of his age, he has a great many, and certain of these will 
offer analogies with the manner of Balzac. 

The latter concludes his general confrontation of Cooper and 
Scott by declaring that they are two colossi all the same. Now, 
a more specific point is the way they both handle battles. The 
principle is laid down that “il est impossible 4 l’art littéraire de 
peindre les faits militaires au dela d’une certaine étendue.” It is 
stated that neither Scott nor Cooper has tried to depict a campaign; 
they try to give first, by small samples, the spirit of the combatants; 
then Scott would choose as battlefield a “terrain circonscrit”’ (the 
Battle of Bothwell Bridge would be a case in point), and even to get 
this before us long preparations were necessary. Of Cooper’s method 
several illustrations will be given in the course of this paper, and from 
Balzac himself an excellent skirmish is to be found at the beginning 
of Les Chouans. As an example of the other and the wrong kind 
of thing, Eugéne Sue is cited. Big descriptions of regular battle- 
fields, such as Sue tries, become impossible feats for the reader’s 
attention, “quand l’auteur ne marie pas les événements et les hommes 
aux accidents de la nature, et ne les explique pas les uns par les autres, 
comme ont fait Cooper et Walter Scott.” 

This penetrating article thus ends with an important emphasis. 

Mr. G. D. Morris, in his study on French criticisms of Cooper,! 
considers that Balzac’s article is by all odds the best of these. He 
summarizes the interesting opinions of Ste.-Beuve—who also held 
that Cooper’s forte was description—of G. Sand and others. He 
gives extracts to show that both imitation and criticism of Cooper 
were rife in France of the twenties; in the thirties he drew less critical 
attention, until his vogue was revived by Balzac’s study. This 
impresses Mr. Morris for its enthusiasm, its sureness of taste, and its 
emphasis on the picturesque quality characteristic of romanticism. 
In fact, Balzac evinces here a combination of taste and judgment that 
is rare with him and that is best accounted for by the assumption 
(otherwise amply proved) of a deep interest and knowledge of his 
material. His particular esteem for The Pathfinder and Cooper’s 

1 Fenimore Cooper et Edgar Poe, d’aprés la critique francaise du diz-neuvieme siécle. 
These, Paris, 1912. 
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landscapes are again evidenced in an anecdote reported by Léon 
Gozlan and too often detailed to bear repeating.’ Also, in writing 
Le Lys dans la vallée, its author here divulges, he followed Cooper 
in the intention “de faire une part splendide au paysage.”’ 

It may be well to summarize those features which Balzac, 
critically, has thus stressed and of which we may expect to find some 
imitation in his own work. The chief are these: the treatment of 
landscape in detail, with an eye to its causal and sociological con- 
nections; the feature of topographical incidents used in the war- 
maneuvers of a primitive people; the feature of linking a series of 
stories by reappearing characters; the feature of giving in descriptions 
both the details and the ensemble, which may mean an enforcement of 
the main characteristic; the feature of the repeated tic or “gag”’; 
finally, the explanatory asides, which Balzac did not find in Cooper, 
but which we find in both. 

The next question is that of dates. How early did the French 
novelist read the American, to what extent, and with what effect ? 
The dates are not very numerous, but their evidence, so far as it goes, 
is clear. 

It should be remembered that The Last of the Mohicans had 
appeared, in English and in French, in 1826. Now ina letter of 1830, 
when Balzac is going by boat from Touraine “au fond de la Bretagne,” 
he writes: “Oh, mener une vie de Mohican, courir sur les rochers, 
nager en mer, respirer en plein |’air, le soleil! Oh, que j’ai congu 
le sauvage! Oh, que j’ai admirablement compris les corsaires, les 
aventuriers. ... La vie, c’est du courage, de bonnes carabines, 
l’art de se diriger en pleine mer.’”” 

There is in this a possible reference to The Red Rover (Le Corsaire 
rouge, 1828),3 and an unmistakable reference to The Last of the 
Mohicans; for The Prairie and The Pioneers have little to do with 
the “vie de Mohican.”’ This view is supported by an allusion in the 
Physiologie du mariage to “‘un Mohican & l’opéra.’* And the Physi- 
ologie du mariage appeared in December, 1829, much of it having 


1Gozlan, Balzac intime: Balzac en pantoufles, etc., Paris, 1886 (1856), pp. 46-49. 
Cf. Morris, pp. 29-30, and Lawton, p. 195. 
2 Correspondance, p. 73. Le Breton, in quoting this (p. 79), rightly dwells on the 
“‘savage’’ impulse that Balzac received from Cooper. 
* For other references to piracy see La Femme de trente ans, Gobseck, etc. 
4 @uovres, XVII, 313. 
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been written during several years before.t Again in Gobseck, written 
in 1829-30, there is the following passage concerning the hero: 
“S’il était content de sa journée, il se frottait les mains en laissant 
échapper par les rides crevassées de son visage une fumée de gaieté, 
car il est impossible d’exprimer autrement le jeu muet de ses muscles 
ot se peignait une sensation comparable au rire d vide de Bas-de- 
Cuir’’* (Leather-Stocking). The miser has a “férocité de sauvage,” 
and by way of a repeated tic we find this: ‘‘Gobseck se mit a rire, de ce 
rire muet qui lui était particulier.’”* This last is the very language 
used of Leather-Stotking in the Mohicans, and we may at once class 
Gobseck’s laugh as a frank imitation. 

I have collected several dozen other references, mostly from the 
early Scénes de la vie privée (1830-32), either specifically to Cooper’s 
works or to Indian life in general.‘ But I reserve these for later 
study, since enough has been said to show that this epoch, from 
about 1828-32, is the time when Balzac underwent his first grande 
passion for Cooper. 

As to whether the Mohicans really counted in Les Chouans, we 
have Balzac’s own statement, in a letter of December, 1843: ‘“J’ai 
néanmoins corrigé Les Chouans pour cette troisiéme édition. C’est 
décidément un magnifique poéme; je ne l’avais jamais lu. Dix ans 
se sont écoulés depuis que je |’ai corrigé et publié en deuxiéme 
édition. .. . Il y a la tout Cooper et tout Walter Scott, plus une 
passion et un esprit qui n’est chez aucun d’eux.’’5 

If one objects that this is a very loud blast of vanity and par- 
ticularly that the phrase “tout Cooper et tout Scott’? should be 
taken rather in a flamboyant than a derivative sense, I am willing 
to regard it simply as one hint in a cumulative chain. It would 


1 Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire des @uvres de Balzac, 1879, p. 207. This is the 
authority for all such dates. 

2 @uovres, III, 467. 

3 Ibid., 512. 

4 See Adieu, XVI, 164, 196; El Verdugo, XVI, 218; La Vendetta, V,307. Allof these 
and Gobseck as well are of 1830. In the following year appeared the Peau de chagrin 
from which there are four such allusions: XV, 17, 30, 37, 233. Of a later period are 
passages from the Curé de village, XIV, 133, 178; Une Ténébreuse Affaire, XII, 361, 367, 
405, 421; and Les Paysans, XIV, 322, 347, 389 (see also below, p. 12). 

The phrase ‘‘& la maniére des sauvages"’ is frequent. There is recurrent reference 
to Cooper. We learn from the Lettres 4 l’étrangére (II, 17-22, 229, 283) that Balzac at 
one time planned to dramatize The Spy. 

5 Lettres a l'étrangére, II, 246. 
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indicate that at any rate Balzac knew Cooper at the time of com- 
posing Les Chouans. What exactly was that period? Without 
going into the debate between L. Séché! and J. Haas,? I think we may 
rely on the opinion of the latter that the story was mainly written 
in the autumn of 1828, after the visit to Fougéres, which took 
place in the late summer of that year. At any rate, the period of 
composition was clearly some time in 1828, and not before “‘ August, 
1827,” as Balzac misdated it, wilfully and aprés coup. Since we know 
from the preceding quotations that Balzac imitated something of 
Cooper’s in Les Chouans and that he was familiar with the Mohicans 
at least by 1829, the supposition that this acquaintanceship began 
a year or so earlier involves no great risk—provided a plausible 
relationship between the two volumes can be shown. The proba- 
bility is that Balzac knew most of these romances shortly after their 
appearance. 

Several critics have expressed the opinion that the influence of 
Cooper shows in the Comédie humaine, both broadly in the creation 
of certain types and more incidentally with regard to the effect of the 
Mohicans upon Les Chouans* The latter predication, then, is 
neither new nor surprising; but nowhere have I found detailed 


proof of the influence nor any analysis of similar features in the two 
stories. 


The other godfathers of Les Chouans have been more closely 
studied. Haas sees mainly reminiscences of Chateaubriand and 
Nodier in several descriptions: that of the Vallée du Coiiesnon, the 
lake at La Vivetiére, and the vapors that steal over another valley 
scene. Maigron and Le Breton tend to emphasize the dominion 
of Scott; and it would be idle to deny that the book contains a great 
deal of Scott, some Chateaubriand, and perhaps a little Nodier. 
Balzac’s more general remarks on Indian life and character, including 
some of those quoted in this paper, may plausibly be traced either 
to Chateaubriand or to such well-known collections of travels as the 


1**Balzac & Fougéres,"’ Revue Bleue, 1901, II, 357-62. 

2 ** Balzac Studien,’ Z/FSL, XXX, 157-59. 

* Ste.-Beuve, Portraits contemporains, II, 338; Brownell, p. 24; Le Breton, p. 87. 
This writer deprecates the long stay that Balzac must have made in the ‘‘wigwam de 
Chingachgook"’ and his superfluity ‘‘de Mohicans en spencer ou de Hurons en redingote’’ 
(ibid., pp. 82-83). 

4‘ ZfFSL, XXXIII, 128 ff. 
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Lettres édifiantes or the Voyages du Baron de Lahontan.' The latter, 
however, deals with the Hurons rather than the Mohicans; this 
race, as seen through Cooper’s eyes, still remains the predominant 
analogy for Les Chouans. 

The question of antecedents has its importance, because the book 
is a turning-point in Balzac’s career. It is the first acknowledged 
work of his pen, the first-published of the Comédie humaine; Haas, 
Baldensperger, and others now agree that in spite of its romanticism 
we have here a monument marking the beginning of Balzac’s true 
method,? especially, adds Haas, in what concerns topography and 
documentation.® 

In noting resemblances, I have used the standard edition of Les 
Chouans,‘ as last revised by its author in 1845.5 The edition of 1834 
(the second) already differed considerably from the first form,® but 
as the latter is unfortunately inaccessible at present, this study aims 
only at establishing the connection between Balzac’s standard text 
and The Last of the Mohicans. 

On the other hand, I have been able to use the translation of the 
Mohicans which Balzac pretty certainly knew—the version by 
Defauconpret, now published in an “édition courante” by Garnier, 
under the title of Le Dernier des Mohicans: Histoire de mil sept cent 
cinquante-sept. Does not this suggest Le Dernier Chouan ou la 
Bretagne en 1799 (1800)—titles of the first and second edition 
respectively ?? In spite of Chateaubriand before and Bulwer Lytton 
afterward, the joint use of this “dernier” is another strong hint. 
The Defauconpret translation is by no means despicable. It is free 
on occasion, but in the main trustworthy; and, as several Frenchmen 
have perceived, it imports various literary merits into the original, 
notably in rendering more probable Cooper’s stilted dialogue as well 
as in tempering the effect of the monotonous “gags’”’—though it seems 


1 Published in French and in English, 1703; many subsequent editions; alluded to 
by Balzac in La Maison du Chat-qui-pelote, @uovres, I, 59. 


2? I hope to show this in a study of Balzac’s realistic method. 
3 Z{/FSL, XXXIII, 101. 

4 @uores, XII, 1-310. 

5 See Correspondance, pp. 418, 425. 


§ Ibid., p.197: ‘* Mais quoi que je fasse, j'ai peur que l’écolier ne s'y montre toujours 
trop."’ See also Lettres a l'étrangére, pp. 7, 154, 160. 
7 Lovenjoul, pp. 145-46. 
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that enough were left to irritate Balzac. Where it loses, of course, 
is in the flavor of the soil, the autochthonous truth of Hawkeye’s 
speeches and personality, and in much that concerns the Indians. 

The several heads under which I shall divide the resemblances 
are, first, racial similarities, then the connection between the char- 
acters, incidents, customs, topography, and warfare. The verbal 
likenesses will generally be found incorporated with the above. 

It seems fairly clear that Balzac desired to present in some detail 
an analogy between the wild Breton peasants and Cooper’s Indians— 
a comparison to which he returns in Les Paysans.! Several passages 
that indicate this intention appear in the first twenty pages of Les 
Chouans, where the word “sauvage” occurs over a dozen times and 
usually with reference to Indians. The first passage alludes to the 
appearance of the bestial and devoted Marche-a-Terre, who is par 
excellence the Cooperesque figure of the collection and who is com- 
pared by the Republican soldiers to an animal browsing in a field and 
‘aux sauvages de l’Amérique.’” On the next page Balzac speaks of 
“la vie sauvage” in Brittany and of a ‘“‘nombre de sauvages sem- 
blables 4 celui qui vient de comparaitre dans cette Scéne.” Imme- 
diately afterward, still describing the nature of the Bretons, he 
emits the general and significant statement that primitive conditions 
tend to make “les habitants de ces campagnes plus pauvres de com- 
binaisons intellectuelles que ne le sont les Mohicans et les Peaux- 
Rouges de l’Amérique septentrionale, mais aussi grands, aussi rusés, 
aussi durs qu’eux. La place que la Bretagne occupe au centre de 
l’Europe la rend beaucoup plus curieuse 4 observer que ne |’est le 
Canada.” The last sentence suggests a conscious rivalry with 
Cooper; as for casually placing his savages in Canada, that would 
be natural from the French standpoint, historically closer to the 
Hurons than to the Mohicans. But a little farther on, in speaking 
of Breton warfare, Balzac returns to the proper American soil. “Ily 
avait de la conviction dans ces trahisons. C’était des sauvages qui 
servaient Dieu et le roi 4 la maniére dont les Mohicans font la 
guerre.’ 

Apart from the wider racial resemblances, there are in these 
pages several specific allusions to savage customs. Hulot, the 

1 Burres, XIV, 294, 308. 2 XII, 13. * XII, 16. 
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Commandant of the Republicans, while on the alert for an alarm, 
“ consulta le sable de la route, 4 la maniére des sauvages, pour tacher 
de découvrir quelques traces de ces invisibles ennemis.’* Here also 
we may place the later conduct of the romantic heroine, Marie de 
Verneuil, who, ‘‘semblable 4 un sauvage d’Amérique, interrogeait 
les fibres du visage de son ennemi lié au poteau, et brandissait le 
casse-téte avec grace. ... 

But as shown in many places, Marche-a-Terre is pre-eminently 
the “‘savage.” His look is distinguished by “l’ironie sauvage”’; 
he, like Cooper’s Magua, disappears from the midst of suspicious 
foes, “avec la rapidité d’un chat sauvage”; he displays a “joie 
sauvage” at finding gold, and a “tendresse sauvage” with his sweet- 
heart. Indeed the adjective is applied to him with almost wearisome 
iteration, and it is also applied to the Chouans in general, though 
with less frequency. Their battle-cries are ‘‘sauvages” and the dying 
Chouan, who is tattooed, has a “‘figure rude et sauvage.” There is 
thus a definite likeness between Cooper’s Peaux-Rouges and the 
Peaux-de-biques, as the Bretons are called from their costume. In 
his preface, Cooper marks the chief qualities of the Mohican by saying 
that in war he is ruthless, self-denying, and daring; while in peace, he 
is just, hospitable, and superstitious.2 Balzac points out in the 
Chouan his ferocity, faithfulness, simplicity, and generally the more 
heroic virtues; his superstition and self-devotion in warfare are 
frequently dwelt upon. The Indian, says Cooper, “draws his 
metaphors from the clouds, the seasons, the birds, the beasts, and 
the vegetable world.” True; so does Cooper himself, naturally; 
so does Balzac, with more pains, ever seeking figures that are appro- 
priate to the calling, whether of soldier or peasant. Another parallel 
in the language is to be found in the nature of the sounds and voices: 
The Indians in the Mohicans—Chingachgook, Uncas, old Tamenund 
—usually speak in guttural tones, and this adjective is kept in the 


1 XII, 20. 


2 XII, 121. Balzac italicizes ‘‘casse-téte,’’ thus indicating probably that it is his 
own (poor) translation of Defauconpret’s more guarded ‘“‘tomahawk."’ The above 
quotation suggests Cooper's description of Uncas running the gauntlet. 

3 My references to Cooper are to the “‘Mohawk"’ edition of the Complete Works, 
32 vols., New York, Putnam, 1896-. It seems needless from now on to give the page 
references for the shorter quotations. Anyone tolerably familiar with Les Chouans or 
Cooper can place most of them from the context. 
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French translation. We hear in Les Chouans of “les sons rauques 
d’une voix bretonne”; Marche-a-Terre’s voice is characterized by 
“sons rauques et gutturaux”’; and “guttural” here and elsewhere 
is almost a favorite adjective of Balzac’s as it was of Cooper’s. 

Other important characteristics of Marche-a-Terre' are, first, 
that quality which I shall call animalism—the rapprochement between 
a human and various animals of which Balzac is so fond—and these 
Indian attributes: his laconic speech; his control of emotion under 
suspicious observation (again like Magua)—he is sphinx-like and has 
a “figure impassible”’ in danger; his agility “‘d’un animal sauvage’’; 
his keen senses which “devaient avoir acquis la finesse de ceux des 
sauvages”; his heavy carabine, so often associated with its owner, 
like that of Hawkeye (“La Longue Carabine”’); and the whole 
matter of his detention and escape in the first skirmish, whose cir- 
cumstances—foes in the camp, rescue, ambush, surprise, signals— 
are much like the first affrays in the Mohicans. 

The stoicism of the Indians, which is imitated even by Hawkeye, 
their keenness and agility, are too often mentioned in the Mohicans 
to require detailing. Still other features of Marche-a-Terre are his 
“eri bestial,’”’ his appearance of being “‘taillé comme 4 coups de 
hache,”’ and his long shining hair, like the hair of his goatskin. Only 
the last is strikingly Indian, and indeed the short squatness of the 
Breton’s figure is not to our purpose. But I would call attention to 
the way in which that figure is put together. One characteristic, 
that of size, is insisted on throughout. He is “large des épaules,”’ 
he has the head “ presque aussi grosse que celle d’un boeuf,” his nostrils 
are thick, his lips are big, and he has “grands et ronds yeux noirs.”’ 
This preference for central, sometimes artificial, unity in a descrip- 
tion is one of the things that has impressed me most in the method 
of Balzac, and, incidentally, good illustrations of that procédé form 
the main novelty of Faguet’s recent study.? Let me recall that 
Balzac pointed out Cooper’s skill in the ensemble of a descrip- 
tion. David Gamut, the quaint psalm-singer, is described by 
Cooper from the keynote of “‘contrariety in his members.’* A 


1 XII, 10 ff. 
2E. Faguet, Balzac (‘* Grands Ecrivains Francais’’), Paris, 1913. 
3 The Last of the Mohicans, p. 8. 
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similar peculiarity of construction and, for another person, a sort of 
squatness—which more nearly corresponds with Marche-a-Terre— 
are used as keynotes in The Prairie. It would be difficult to prove, 
without a great deal of study in Scott and elsewhere, that Balzac 
derives this favorite practice from Cooper; but once more the 
similarity is striking. The same must be said concerning the device 
of reappearing characters. The French novelist was impressed with 
the American’s use of this, and beyond that statement one hesitates 
to go. So little is known about the history of this celebrated Bal- 
zacian procedure that any definite contribution should be welcomed; 
the subject is now being attacked. The pertinent query meantime 
remains: Who more plausibly than Cooper can have given this hint 
to Balzac and possibly to Dumas pére ? 

Among the other characters, Hawkeye’s inward laugh, already 
seen as used for Gobseck, calls for fresh attention. The trait is men- 
tioned and described early in the English Mohicans, but in the 
French translation for some pages it is reduced to a commonplace 
“souriant”’ or “baissant la voix.’”’ Only in the middle of the book 
do we reach this passage? “Enfin, tous ses traits exprimérent un 
accés de rire, sans produire pour cela le moindre son, expression qui 
lui était particuliére,’ et que ’habitude des dangers lui avait apprise.” 
This tic has perhaps a connection with Hulot’s martial “grimace,” 
doubtfully taken for a sort of smile by his soldiers. Hawkeye gives 
vent to his silent laughter while he is disguised in a bear’s skin—a 
disguise which Uncas also assumes—and Marche-a-Terre, wearing 
the same thing, is once taken for a bear even by his sweetheart. 
Finally, Hawkeye’s glance, like that of all the Indians, is keen and 
roving, “as if in quest of game’; and Balzac’s conscripts look 
stealthily at the woods and rocks, also like a dog scenting game. 

We are not through with the keen eyes yet. The villains of 
these stories are respectively Magua and Corentin. The latter’s 
eyes are appropriately green, and again restless: ‘Cet incroyable, 
dont les petits yeux vont incessamment d’un cété du chemin 4l’autre, 
comme s’il y voyait des Chouans.’* As for Magua, Cooper stresses 





1 Pp. 50 and 62. 

2 Defauconpret, p. 265. 

3 The exact phrase used of Gobseck; see above, p. 9. 
‘ XII, 60. 
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“the tremulous glances of his organs, which seemed not to rest a 
single instant on any particular object and which at the same time 
could be hardly said to move.”” When Chingachgook is on the alert, 
“his quick and rapid glances ran incessantly over every object.” 
Others of the Indians, even the children, have this quick rolling eye, 
and Corentin’s is not the only case where Balzac dwells upon the 
power of the regard, a favorite word with him. A questionable 
allusion to Chingachgook is the phrase concerning immense roots 
that crawl about, “‘semblables 4 de gros serpents’”—a comparison 
repeated later. 

The names, especially the noms de guerre of the characters, have 
in the two stories this similarity, that they are usually symbolic 
and physical. In Cooper, we find Qil-de-Faucon or La Longue 
Carabine, Le Gros Serpent, and Le Cerf Agile; also Le Renard 
Subtil and La Main Ouverte. In Balzac, there are Beau-Pied and 
La-Clef-des-Cceurs among the soldiers, and among the peasants 
Marche-a-Terre, Galope-Chopine,! Pille-Miche,? and Méne-a-bien— 
the last, being conferred, like Hawkeye, for good conduct in the course 
of the action. Balzac’s names have also some historical analogies,* 
but they still afford interesting parallels with those of Cooper. 

Among the incidents, we will consider first the private execution 
of Galope-Chopine, by the two other Bretons, one of whom is his 
cousin and friend. Le Breton‘ thinks this the capital scene in the 
book and believes that it was suggested by the affair of the Porteous 
mob, in the early chapters of The Heart of Midlothian. But that 
episode, which is virtually a lynching of an officer of the law, is a 
very public deed and has nothing to do with supposed treachery; 
whereas the two Bretons behead Galope-Chopine in his own house, 
because they think he has betrayed their leader. It is almost a 
family affair and to my thinking, if derivative at all, it resembles more 
closely the family judgment-scene in The Prairie, where the squatter 
condemns and prepares to execute his brother-in-law for murdering 
his son. There it is a question of treachery, with the other painful 
element of private feeling warring with the claims of justice. The 


1 Mug-Chaser. 2 Bread-Stealer. 
3 See Balzac’s remarks in connection with ‘‘le Gars,”’ XII, 37, 53. 
‘P. 88, footnote. 
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situation in El Verdugo, where a brother and son is required to 
execute his whole family, may also be compared. 

Other incidents in Les Chouans, which have a certain Cooperesque 
quality, are these. Marie de Verneuil is made prisoner by the 
Bretons, as Cora is captured by the Hurons; and as the green veil 
of the latter is made the clue of her identification and pursuit, so the 
veil of Marie, floating outside of her carriage, announces that she 
has made good her escape. Unconsciously imitating the Indians, 
the peasant, Barbette, covers the fire with green genéts, in order to 
make the smoke thicker. A countryman undertakes to prove to 
the Commandant that the Chouans are numerous: “I] amena 
Hulot 4 un endroit du plateau ov le sable avait été remué comme 
avec un rateau; puis, aprés le lui avoir fait remarquer, il le conduisit 
assez avant dans un sentier od ils virent les vestiges du passage 
d’un grand nombre d’hommes. Les feuilles y étaient empreintes 
dans la terre battue.”! In much the same way does Cooper describe 
an “obvious trail’ as imprinted in the leaves. When Le Gars 
escapes from Barbette’s cottage, he hurls himself, through seven 
people, somewhat as Hurry Harry does in The Deerslayer; but the 
fact that for a time he is pursued by the eager Gudin alone, while 
the others watch, reminds one of the way Unces outstripped his 
comrades in pursuing Magua; and the whole swift and tragic 
dénouement, including the death of the heroine, the shooting and 
the adventures among rocks, the proposed escapes by disguise, and 
the final confrontation of the two funeral biers of the dead hero and 
maiden, is in so far identical in both stories. Other features, of 
course, widely differentiate their finish, and in regard to this whole 
matter of incidents it would be unwise to insist on any one as 
necessarily from Cooper; only taken together they add more plau- 
sibility to a connection already fairly well established. 

Under the head of customs, I claim no more than an analogy, con- 
scious perhaps on the part of Balzac, between the “cri de chouette,” 
which is the regular signal of the Chouans, and the “cri du hibou,”’ 
which is used by Hawkeye. Historically, of course, the Chouans* 
were so named from their call, which allows the Indian signal to 


1 XII, 29. 
2 See Meyer-Liibke, s.v. 
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remain only as a coincidence between primitive peoples. But 
what shall we say of the dead Chouan who bears on his breast “une 
espéce de tatouage de couleur bleudtre qui représentait un cceur en- 
flammé”? This sign certainly suggests the totem of the Mohicans, 
the blue tortoise skilfully tattooed on their breasts. The Indian 
council-fire is dwelt upon by Cooper, the debate which is preceded 
by a deliberate, rotatory, and silent smoking of the pipe. Marche-a- 
Terre and his comrades on several occasions substitute the chinchoire 
for the pipe, and the former takes his pinch ‘en homme qui voulait 
se préparer pour quelque action grave.” Is this another conscious 
coincidence on the author’s part? Cooper’s Indians, both here and 
in The Prairie, are prone to inflammatory orations in the cause of 
vengeance. There is such a speech of Magua’s, constructed very 
similarly to one by the Abbé Gudin,! in which either orator makes 
appeal to vengeful feelings, by using the sting of scorn, by dwelling on 
individual losses, with names and circumstances. The detailed 
effect on the audience is given in both cases, and the phrase, “‘Magua 
had so artfully blended the natural sympathies with the religious 
superstition of the audience,” might equally well be applied to the 
Abbé. 

The question of topography is more difficult. Let us remember 
how often in criticizing Cooper, Balzac returns to the former’s descrip- 
tions of landscape, especially as intimately connected with human 
figures. There are broad descriptive reaches in Les Chouans, some- 
times detailed on plans similar to those of Cooper. The three 
masterpieces of this kind are the valley of the Couésnon as seen by 
the departing soldiers; the castle of La Vivetiére and its environs; 
and the long panorama of the view from Fougéres, together with 
much detail regarding the site itself. 

The second of these particularly contains definite touches in the 
manner of the American. As the travelers are nearing the castle, 
the effect of furtiveness and perhaps the stealthy invasion of human 
figures are prepared for in this sentence: “Le murmure du vent, 
le bruissement des touffes d’arbres, le bruit des pas mesurés de 
l’escorte, donnérent 4 cette scéne ce caractére solennel qui accélére 
les battements du cceur.”” The chdteau itself is described as a kind 

1 XII, 217-18. 
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of natural fortress, surrounded by two ponds, which have “berges 
sauvages,” with leafless “‘aquatic’”’ trees! The maid, Francine, 
looking out on these banks at nightfall, becomes suspicious of their 
appearance. ‘Elle entendit bruire les ronces de la berge et apercut 
au clair de la lune la figure de Marche-a-Terre qui se dressa par- 
dessus la noueuse écorce d’un vieux saule. II fallait connaitre le 
Chouan pour le distinguer au milieu de cette assemblée de truisses 
ébranchées parmi lesquelles la sienne se confondait si facilement.”’ 
After the interview with Madame du Gua, “le sauvage . . . dis- 
parut dans l’écorce du saule.” A little later there is a repetition of 
this theme with variations. Francine, again looking out on the pond, 
observes the shadows of the willows and notes the uniform bending of 
their branches caused by a slight breeze. “Tout 4 coup elle crut 
apercevoir une de leurs figures remuant sur le miroir des eaux par 
quelques-uns de ces mouvements irréguliers et spontanés qui trahis- 
sent la vie.” Not being a reader of Cooper, Francine thinks at 
first that this is only some configuration due to the shining of the 
moon through the foliage; but soon she realizes that it is a man. 
Then comes another, and still others, while the little shrubs on the 
bank move violently up and down. The whole hedge is agitated 
“like a large serpent.” The girl rushes into the courtyard, pauses 
and listens, but discovers “‘aucune trace de ce sourd bruissement 
semblable 4 celui que peuvent produire les pas d’une béte fauve 
dans le silence des foréts.”’ 

All the stealthiness of Indian ambush is in these passages. If 
specific instances are desired of that fusion of figure and landscape, 
here are two from the Mohicans: “Immovable as that rock, of 
which each appeared to form a part, they lay, with their eyes roving, 
without intermission, along the dark margin of trees that bounded the 
adjacent shores of the narrow stream.” And again: “The naked 
tawny bodies of the crouching urchins blended so nicely, at that 
hour, with the withered herbage.” 

The description of the panorama from Fougéres has no general 
analogue in the Mohicans, but there are a few small touches that 
may be mentioned. Balzac refers to the Breton scenery as “cette 
nature dont le principal caractére est une A4preté sauvage.’”’ More 

1 XII, 137-38. 
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important is his device, used several times, of summarizing for 
clearness the main features of the topography. Cooper, since The 
Pioneers, had also adopted this practice, though not with such con- 
sistency as Balzac. 

The topography of both authors is closely linked with the nature 
of the warfare, and the necessity of that connection is dwelt upon 
by both to a considerable extent. We have seen the constituents of 
the Republicans’ first skirmish with the Chouans, after which the 
latter spread out into the country. This habit of scattering and 
hiding separately behind trees, rushes or broom-plant, and hedges 
is indicated in the verb “s’égailler,”’ which is often used. Balzac 
thus generalizes this warfare: ‘Les événements de cette lutte 
intestine contractérent quelque chose de la sauvage Apreté qu’ont 
les mceurs en ces contrées.”” And he goes on to detail the elements: 
each flowery hedge might conceal an invisible aggressor, each field 
was a fortress, each tree a trap or a stratagem. When the heroine 
is walking across country, it is stated that “‘ Mlle de Verneuil comprit 
alors la guerre des Chouans. En parcourant ces routes elle put 
mieux apprécier |’état de ces campagnes.” They consist of thick 
hedges, roads that are hollow and almost impassable, with the 
pathway by the side, which is called a rote, the échalier, which is a 
tree-trunk used as a cumbersome gate, the isolated fields, which form 
together a chessboard aspect, and always the genéts for ambushes.! 

The Chouans, as appears several times, have the advantage in 
their own country, where the soldiers are novices. One is reminded 
of General Braddock’s misfortunes with the Indians, and Cooper, 
commenting on that defeat, intimates that it was caused by English 
carelessness and lack of adaptability. Elsewhere he remarks on the 
“‘simplicity of the Indian contests” and the usefulness of artillery. 
And Hawkeye, on another occasion, says: ‘‘ You may here see the 
philosophy of an Indian fight. It consists mainly in a ready hand, 
a quick eye, and a good cover.” 

These principles are shortly put into practice, in an affray which 
may be compared with the last skirmish in Les Chouans. The 
approach against the Hurons is made along the bed of a brook, which 
is lined with trees in various stages of decay. These are of course 

1 XII, 15-16, 212-13. 
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used as cover, and a charge is made by rapidly darting from tree to 
tree. In the Chouan affair, conducted more in the open fields and 
finally among the rocks, similar means of defense are employed. 
Gudin, in particular, saves himself by dodging from one apple tree 
to another, “en saisissant pour courir le moment oi les Chasseurs du 
Roi chargeaient leurs armes.” This last detail is also mentioned 
several times by Cooper. 

It would be too tedious to exemplify general traits which are 
common to both authors; they prove nothing except similarity in 
method. Such are the habitual explanatory asides, often inserted 
to point out a sociological connection: an external feature of person 
or landscape “announces” with Balzac; it “denotes” with Cooper. 
Such are also the historical apergus, based probably on those of Scott, 
leading on to a clearer understanding of situation or character. Since 
it has been necessary once more to mention the name of Scott, it 
will be wise to admit that some of the procédés listed in this paper 
will in the last analysis go back to him; there will probably be Scott 
on his own account and Scott through Cooper. For instance, a 
good amount of theatrical or stilted dialogue and pseudo-romantic 
balderdash in situation characterize all three, and the attribution of 


the original source thereof would not be a matter of pride for anyone 
concerned. I trust, however, that enough strictly Cooperesque 
material has been exhibited to indicate rather strongly that Balzac 
in composing Le Dernier Chouan felt the charm of The Last of the 
Mohicans. 


E. Preston DarGan 
UnIversITy oF CHICAGO 





GEORGE CHAPMAN AND THE ITALIAN NEO-LATINISTS 
OF THE QUATTROCENTO 


The Elizabethan poets and dramatists are renowned for their 
enormous production and their amazing versatility. But the most 
recent discoveries make it more and more certain that they read far 
more voluminously than they wrote, and that the range of their read- 
ing extended from the dryest old Greek compilations to the most 
recent and insignificant tracts that went through the press in England 
or abroad. The time-honored classics of antiquity remained of 
course the universal favorites, together with the new stars of foreign 
literatures: Plutarch and Ovid, Ronsard and Du Bartas, Bandello 
and Ariosto have yielded the most abundant crop to those whe are 
interested in knowing what an Elizabethan preferably read and con- 
sciously or unconsciously imitated. But the harvest is by no means 
at an end, and newly arrived gleaners, those even who bring to their 
work an inexperienced hand, are sometimes so well served by cir- 
cumstances that they would almost be deluded into thinking them- 
selves full-sized mowers, if they did not know better. 

Neo-Latin poetry is one of the vantage-grourds which offer 
the richest possibilities to the newcomer. Whoever opens one 
of the Latin works produced between the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and known to have enjoyed popularity and a 
wide circulation during the Renaissance, is sure of making “finds” 
if he happens to have fresh in his memory the works of an average 
Elizabethan with university training. What the possibilities are 
when the man in question is as inveterate a scholar as Ben Jonson 
or George Chapman can easily be surmised. Professor Castelain, 
for instance, had the courage—and, we feel sure, in many cases the 
pleasure—of reading Vives, Erasmus, Justus Lipsius, and Daniel 
Heinsius: he found! that Ben Jonson had known and partially 
adapted in his works the Epistola Nuncupatoria, the De Consulta- 
tione, the Preface to the Libri de Disciplinis, the De Causis Cor- 
ruptarum Artium, the De Ratione Dicendi of the Spanish philosopher; 


1 See his edition of Ben Jonson's Discoveries (Paris, Hachette). 
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Erasmus’ Lingua, his Institutio Principis Christiani, his Apophtheg- 
mata, his Hyperaspistes Diatribae adversus Servum Arbitrium, his 
Adagia, his Epistola Apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium Theologum; 
Lipsius’ Politicorum sive Civilis Doctrinae Libri 6, and his Epistolica 
Institutio; Heinsius’ De Tragoediae Constitutione, and his Ad Horatii 
de Plauto et Terentio Judicium Dissertatio. 

Jonson drew, then, from the prose works of Spanish or Dutch 
scholars. Chapman’s taste was apparently different from his 
friend’s, for, as far as we can make out, with our incipient knowledge 
of his sources, his preference seems to have gone to Italian neo- 
Latinists, and mostly to their poetical works. His indebtedness to 
Petrarch’s De Contemptu Mundi we have already estimated in an 
article in the Revue germanique.! We tried at the same time to realize 
how he worked on a Latin text, when he did not publicly set himself 
the task of translating it. The purpose of this article is to study, 
on a somewhat similar plan, Chapman’s relation to Angelus Politianus 
and Jovianus Pontanus, two of the greatest and most famous writers 
of Latin verse in fifteenth-century Italy, and to offer some very 
simple conclusions on the process and spirit of the Englishman’s 
imitation. 

Angelus Politianus? (1454-98), professor of the Greek and Latin 
literatures at the “Studio” of Florence, friend of Lorenzo de’ Medici 
and tutor to his children, is too well known to need lengthy introduc- 
tion. His fame asa poet and scholar traveled swiftly all over Europe, 
and was carried to England as early as the end of the fifteenth century 
by such disciples as Grocyn and Linacre. No wonder that Chap- 
man should have known him, for, since 1498, when the first collection 
of his works was printed in aedibus Aldi Romani, one edition after 
another had been published, throughout the sixteenth century, in 
Florence, in Lyons, in Bale, in Paris—that is to say, in all the active 
printing centers of the time. Besides, the latest researches have 
proved that each separate edition had a great many more copies 
than was formerly supposed. Almost every college library at 


1‘*Une source nouvelle de Chapman: Francisci Petrarchae de Contemptu mundi,”’ 
Revue germanique, juillet-aoft 1913. 


2 We purposely call him by the Latinized—instead of the Italian—form of his 
name, as we do Jovianus Pontanus too, for we consider them only as Latin verse-writers. 
Besides, Chapman himself writes neither ‘‘Politian’’ nor ‘‘Poliziano,’’ but ‘‘Politianus.”’ 
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Oxford, at the time when Chapman probably was there, must have 
had on its shelves either the three octavo volumes of the Gryph- 
ian edition (1528-50), or the big folio volume of the Bale edition 
(1553). 

It is very likely that Chapman made his first acquaintance with 
Politianus in his college days, although he neither mentions nor 
adapts him till much later in life. It is between the years 1610 
and 1614, when Chapman was over fifty years old, that he seems to 
have read Politianus most consistently. We can easily imagine why: 
Chapman was then busy completing his translation of Homer, and 
his attention would naturally enough have been called to all those 
who had attempted what he himself triumphantly achieved. Per- 
haps even—and no blame to him for that—he consulted the earlier 
translations of the “Prince of Poets,’’ and found in them some sug- 
gestions for his own. Now, one of the best known among them, and 
perhaps one of the best, was Angelus Politianus’ version of the Iliad 
in Latin hexameters. It was very incomplete, for Angelus started 
with the second book,! and did not proceed beyond the fifth; but 
the enterprise was a remarkable one for a youth of sixteen, and 
justified his enviable nickname of “l’Omerico Giovinetto.” He 
certainly contributed to arousing the emulation of the English poet, 
and we cannot reasonably wonder that Chapman, wanting to com- 
mend his translation to the public by offering a selection of the most 
enthusiastic and authoritative criticisms of Homer, should have 
appealed to Angelus Politianus among the very first. 

Thus it is that the ‘‘ Dedication to the Reader”’ prefixed to the 
Translation of the Iliad contains a fragment translated from Politia- 
nus, and inserted between the praise of Homer due to Silius Italicus . 
and that which occurs in Pliny’s Natural History. The order 
adopted by Chapman, even if due to inadvertency, is extremely 
interesting, as it proves, better than any long disquisition could 
do, in what relation the Latin humanists of the Renaissance stood 
to the old Latin classics in the estimation of the Elizabethans. 
Indeed they did not make much more difference between classics 
and neo-classics than the Middle Ages did between such writers as 
Dictys Cretensis or Dares Phrygius and Ovid or Virgil. 


1 The first book had been translated by Carlo Marsuppini. 
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The passage chosen by Chapman is taken from the Nutricia, 
the last of the four Prolusioni in versi which Politianus wrote as intro- 
ductions to his literary courses and published under the joint title, 
Sylvae. The Nutricia, a long poem of 790 lines, written in 1486, is, 
as its subtitle points out, an argumentum de poetica et poetis; that 
is to say, a learned review of all the great poets of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. The review culminates in a clever tribute paid to 
Lorenzo’s poetical merits. So much does this review resemble a 
mere enumeration, that Homer is dismissed in ten lines, between a 
passing mention of such old epic poets as Philemon or Chrysothemis 
and a cursory praise of Virgil in an even smaller number of feet. 
These ten lines on Homer, which are themselves an adaptation from 
two Greek epigrams,! Chapman has adapted in his turn, expanding 
them into the fourteen lines of a regular sonnet. A comparison of the 


English with the Latin will show that the adaptation is skilful enough, 


although a little awkward at the beginning? 


Nam Demodoci vivacior aevo 

Fama meletaeis gaudet juvenescere 
chartis;, 

Et tua, neritias invito pectine mensas 

Qui celebras. 

Etenim ut stellas fugere 

undique caelo, 

Aurea cum radios Hyperionis exse- 
ruit fax, 

Cerminus, et tenuem velut evanescere 
lunam; 

Sic veterum illustres flagranti ob- 
scurat honores 

Lampade Maeonides: unum quem, 
dia canentem 

Facta virim et saevas aequantem 
pectine pugnas, 


1 Anthology, I, Ixvii, 1 and 7. 


2 We quote Politianus from Del Lungo’s reprint entitled: 
poeste latine e greche edite e inedite (Florence, 1867). 


More living than in old Demodocus, 
Fame glories to wax young in 
Homer’s verse. 
And as when bright Hyperion holds 
to us 
His golden torch, we see the stars 
disperse, 
And every way fly heaven, the pallid 
moon 
Even almost vanishing before his 
sight; 
So, with the dazzling beams of 
Homer’s sun, 
All other ancient poets lose their 
light. 
Whom when Apollo heard, out of his 
star, 


Prose volgari inedite e 
We use the only available edition 


of Chapman’s poems, that by Shepherd (London, Chatto & Windus, 1904). 
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Obstupuit prorsusque parem con- Singing the godlike acts of hon- 
fessus Apollo est [ll. 336 ff.]. our’d men, 
And equalling the actual rage of war, 
With only the divine strains of his 
pen, 
He stood amazed and freely did con- 
fess 
Himself was equall’d in Maeonides 
[p. 241]. 


Similarly, when Chapman prefixed to his translation of the first 
twelve cantos of the Odyssey an “Epistle dedicatory to the most 
worthily honoured, my singular good Lord, Robert, Earl of Somerset, 
Lord Chamberlain, etc.,” he thought he could extol Homer no better 
than by letting Politianus speak for him again. The passage chosen 
by Chapman with that purpose is taken from the Ambra, which 
stands third among the Sylvae, and was written in 1485. This poem, 
an easy, graceful eulogy of Homer, is mainly a verse-replica of 
Politianus’ earlier prose-work: Oratio in expositionem Homeri, which 
is itself largely adapted from the elaborate Greek essays of Pseudo- 
Plutarch and Pseudo-Herodotus. Chapman’s choice fell upon the 
somewhat high-flown periods with which the poem opens. We should 
not wonder at this, however, for the enthusiastic note is as eagerly 
struck by Chapman himself as by his Italian predecessor, perhaps 
not without an afterthought: the sublimer Homer was represented 
to be, the more honor accrued to his translator. 

It seems unnecessary to reprint here the Latin and the English 
texts. Let it suffice to say that the 19 lines which Chapman 
borrowed from Politianus (ll. 12-30) were expanded by him into 
nearly twice their original number (exactly 35), partly owing to 
the extreme conciseness of the Latin, hardly to be equaled in 
English, partly owing to a certain long-windedness which is not 
infrequently a blot on Chapman’s style. 

Another remark may not be devoid of interest: whereas Chap- 
man elsewhere borrowed freely from Petrarch, Jovianus Pontanus, 
and Angelus Politianus himself without acknowledgment, in his 
two dedications he not only did not try to conceal his indebtedness, 
but rather prided himself on being the English interpreter of such a 
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divine poet as Angelus. These are the two lines prefixed to the 
Sonnet suggested by the Nutricia: 


Now hear an Angel sing our poet’s fame, 
Whom fate, for his divine song, gave that name. 


Similarly, in his dedication to the Translation of the Odyssey, Chap- 
man appends a note to warn the reader that his epistle is partly 
adapted from the Latin; he even takes great care to quote the first 
lines of the original and give the exact reference: 


Cujus de gurgite vivo 
Combibit arcanos vatum omnis turba furores, etc. 
Ex Angeli Politianit Ambra. 12. 


He is as honest and as scrupulous a scholar when he writes in another 
footnote, at the end of the appropriated passage: “Thus far Angel. 
Politianus, for the most part, translated.” 

These quotations have their importance, for they prove that 
Chapman, like so many of his contemporaries, like our own Mon- 
taigne, was quite willing to show himself in the light of an imitator, 


when he happened to be in the mood, thus denying to some modern 
source-hunter the malignant joy of hurling at him the accusation of 
larceny. Let us once for all accept the unwritten code of Elizabethan 
imitation. We need not then frown upon Chapman because he 
happens not to have acknowledged publicly the two extensive bor- 
rowings which we are now to consider. 

Sir Sidney Lee is, we think, the only one to have noticed that 
Chapman’s Epicede, or, Funerall Song: On the most disastrous Death 
sof the High-borne Prince of Men, Henry Prince of Wales is largely an 
adaptation of Politianus’ Latin elegy on the death of Albiera Albitia. 
As he was content with stating the fact in a few lines,! and as both 
the Latin and the English poems deserve our close attention in more 
than one respect, we purpose to study their relations, with a-view to 


1In The French Renaissance in England, 1910, p. 466, note: ‘‘ Another instance 
of Chapman's habit of ‘imitation’ is perhaps more curious. Many of the most moving 
passages in his Epicede or Funerall Song on the most disastrous Death of .... Henry 
Prince of Wales (1612) boldly adopt long extracts from Politian's Elegia sive Epicedion 
In Albierae Albitiae immaturum ezitum, ad Sismundum Stupham eius sponsum, Opera, 
Lyons, 1546, tom. iii, 259 seq.”’ 
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determining Chapman’s share of originality and weighing his merits 
as a writer of occasional poetry.! 

That Chapman, having decided to dedicate a poem to the memory 
of the Prince of Wales, should have been anxious to get his verse 
tribute printed and ready for sale early does not surprise us in the 
least, for he certainly knew that almost every poet of any mark at 
the time, aware of the immense popularity of the prince, would be 
sure to work on the same subject. Of a rather jealous nature, he 
went even so far as to make curious allusions to his poetical rivals 
in his invocation to the Muse: 


What poison’d Asterism may his death accuse, 

Tell thy astonish’d prophet, deathless Muse, 

And make my stars therein, the more adverse, 

The more advance with sacred rage my verse, 

And so adorn my dearest Fautor’s hearse, 

That all the wits profane of these bold times 

May fear to spread the spawn of their rank rhymes 
On any touch of him, that should be sung 

To ears divine, and ask an Angel’s tongue [Il. 325-33]. 


These lines are the more unfair as the “wits profane” who dared 
versify their grief on that occasion were named Campion, Drummond 
of Hawthornden, Heywood, Tourneur, Webster, Sylvester, Donne, 
Herbert, Wither.” 

That Chapman, in his hurry to be the first, should have looked for 
some material inspiration in the verse of an older writer, is nothing 
surprising either, for in such cases the Elizabethans did not crave 
to be thought strictly original, as the poetically gifted among us pre- 
tend to be when writing a piece of occasional poetry on a subject as 
novel as birth, marriage, or death.® 

Further, that the works of Politianus should have been among 
the first which it occurred to Chapman to use in this predicament is 
hardly more astonishing; for we have already mentioned the fact that 


1 Politian’s elegy begins on p. 238 of Del Lungo’s edition; and Chapman's poem on 
p. 165 of the edition cited. 


2 John Nichols gives a long list of tracts on the death of Prince Henry in his Progresses 
of King James the First, II, 504 ff. 

3 Examples are numerous: one to the point is that of Ben Jonson incorporating 
passages from the younger Pliny’s Panegyric of Trajanus in his Panegyre on the happy 
Entrance of James our Sovereign, etc. See B. Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Castelain, p. 154. 
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the Italian humanist seems to have been read a great deal by Chap- 
man about 1612, the year of Prince Henry’s death. But we may 
wonder that Chapman should have chosen for his pattern a poem 
seemingly so little fitted for the occasion. He had to bewail the 
death of an eighteen-year-old prince, heir-apparent to the throne of 
England; Politianus had deplored the premature death of Albiera 
degli Albizzi, a Florentine girl of fifteen, soon to become a wife, who 
had been suddenly taken ill after a dance on Midsummer Night, 
1473. Chapman’s Epicede was to be dedicated to his “affectionate 
and true friend, Mr. Henry Jones”; Politianus’ elegy was written for 
Albiera’s fiancé, Gismondo della Stufa, and a great deal of its most 
genuine and most tender pathos revolved around the infinite sadness 
of that sweet impending marriage ruthlessly hindered by death. All 
this Chapman had to leave aside; but Politianus’ elegy, once shorn 
of all that was inappropriate for the occasion, would obviously have 
been too thin and too impersonal to fill the poet’s purpose. That is 
why all the beginning of the English poem—exactly the first 353 
lines, out of 657—is Chapman’s own; or at least it embodies his 
main preoccupations so well, and develops themes so usual with him, 
that, unless we be very much mistaken, it is needless to look for any 
source. 

Perhaps the very first thing which strikes the reader in this 
original half of the poem is its discursiveness and lack of unity. 
The author’s thought seems to proceed at random, as if it had no 
other aim than to lead up to the part adapted from Politianus. 
After the religious note has been struck, right at the beginning of 
the dirge, by these lines: 

Ever, ever be 
Admired and fear’d that Triple Majesty 
Whose finger could so easily stick a fate 
’Twixt least felicity and greatest state! [ll. 7-10] 


the poet alludes to the mysteriousness of the ways of God, who 
chooses 

Only to show the world men fit for heaven, 

Then ravish them as if too good for earth. 


When he has duly proposed the fate of the unfortunate Henry as a 
lesson to all the princes of the world, the poet proceeds to rebuke 
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Death for its cruelty, and then passes on to the whole-hearted praise 
of his hero. Most characteristic of Chapman’s disposition is his 
trick of inveighing against the “‘enemies of goodness”’ in proportion 
as he extols the goodness and virtues of his “ Prince of men.” Thus 
a mention of the latter’s abhorrence of flattery has for its immediate 
counterpart an “‘apostrophe” against flatterers: 


Flatterers are household thieves, traitors by law, 
That rot king’s honours and their souls’ blood draw 
(ll. 213-14]. 


The author’s thought becomes then laxer and laxer, although it is 
occasionally relieved by a splendid simile possibly lifted from some 
ancient writer. We are thus brought to the threshold of the second 
half of the poem (ll. 354-657), in which Chapman mainly adapts the 
Florentine elegy. 

A careful reading of the Latin text will make it clear that Chap- 
man had selected a fine model, and that in spite of appearances, a 
few suppressions and a limited number of alterations were sufficient 
to make it quite suitable to the occasion. The consolatory lines 
addressed by Politianus to Albiera’s unhappy young fiancé could 
be equally well applied to Henry’s royal father, or to his sister 
Elisabeth, herself betrothed to the Palsgrave. It was not much 
more difficult to do away with the exquisite verse portrait of Albiera 
(ll. 25-42), as well as with the short description of the festival soon 
after which she succumbed (Il. 59-80). Chapman chose to omit, 
along with these two passages, the more general exordium (Il. 1-24) 
and a brief invocation to Sorrow (ll. 43-58), so that the imitation 
really begins with 1. 83. The elaborate theme which is intro- 
duced with that line and continued to the end of the elegy is what 
appealed to Chapman, and seemed to him worth putting into English 
verse. 

Under the joint influence of classical antiquity and the Renais- 
sance taste forallegorical pageants of all sorts, Politianus had imagined 
the following device: he made his Muse narrate all the circumstances 
of Albiera’s death and funeral in the style which we presume to have 
been that of the Muses ever since there were Muses at all: a florid 
and figurative style, by means of which everything is personified 
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that can be personified, and that means nearly every substantive in 
the language. Thalia accordingly tells the pain-stricken poet how 
Rhamnusia (the Roman Nemesis), jealous of Albiera’s accomplish- 
ments, met Fever, daughter to Erebus and Night, as she was flying 
through Heaven on a chariot drawn by Marmarian lions. Then 
follows an enumeration of all the personages who accompany her: 


Luctusque et tenebris Mors adoperta caput, 

Et Gemitus gravis, et Gemitu commixta Querela, 
Singultusque frequens, Anxietasque ferox, 

Et Tremor, et Macies, pavidoque Insania vultu, 
Semper et ardenti pectore anhela Sitis [ll. 98 ff.]. 


Rhamnusia then hastens to recommend Albiera to Fever’s worst 
attacks. The horrid, blood-thirsty hag readily visits the maid; 
one touch of her torch, and a deadly flame scorches Albiera to the 
marrow. She soon feels her end approaching, takes leave of her dear 
Gismondo in the noblest terms, and breathes her last with no less 
gracefulness than she had lived. The elegy concludes with an ac- 
count of her funeral and a four-line epitaph. 

Such is the poetical fiction which Chapman hastily adopted in 
his Funeral Song. The Christian and moralizing note which he had 
kept striking throughout the former half made it of course difficult 
for him to pass over to the pagan elements and the fantastic my- 
thology which make up the latter part of the poem. A great deal 
of cleverness and a fine sense for transitions might have smoothed the 
way from one to the other; but Chapman never had these gifts to 
any great extent, and he altogether failed to harmonize his own 
invention with that of Politianus. Nothing indeed could be more 
awkward than the two lines which mark the end of the- moral lesson 
and announce the “‘Musae Lachrymae,” that fictitious narrative 
which Chapman, along with Politianus, trusts his Muse to relate for 
him: 

With this it thunder’d, and a lightning show’d 
Where she sat writing in a sable cloud. 


But the Muse does not seem to be much more skilled than her learned 
disciple, for her exordium is as awkward as can be; and it is at the 
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end of an interminable, loosely built period that Chapman tacked on 
the first lines taken over from the Latin: 
All other Princes with his parts comparing 


Like all Heaven’s petty luminaries faring, 
To radiant Lucifer, the day’s first-born [ll. 354-56]. 


If we now examine the translation in itself, what chiefly strikes 
us is that the Chapmanian version is much longer than the original: 
Politianus’ 200 lines (ll. 83-286) have become over 300 in their 
English rendering (ll. 354-657). We do find, it is true, a number of 
passages in which the English, closely modeled on the Latin, is almost 
as short.2 But it is very seldom that Chapman does not lengthen his 
original. In a few cases, he turns one line into two for no other 
reason than that prolixity is one of his péchés mignons. Thus 
Rhamnusia’s fierce ejaculation to Fever: 

Aspicis hanc .... puellam.... 

Quae gaudet, fati sortisque ignara futurae? [ll. 131-33] 
reads in English: 

Seest thou this Prince... . 


Who joys securely in all present state, 
Nor dreams what Fortune is, or future Fate? [ll. 428-31]. 


The half-line: 
Tenebris Mors adoperta caput [I. 98] 
is turned into: 


Infernal Death, 
His head hid in a cloud of sensual breath [ll. 380-81]. 


Cases such as these, in which Chapman weakens his original by 
the lengthening, are, however, the exception. His imagination seems 
to be almost constantly at work on his text, or rather his text is only 


1 The Latin has: 
Tamque suas vincit comites, quam Lucifer ore 
rpureo rutilans astra minora premit [ll. 83-84]. 
2? The words with which Death threatens the Prince are a good example: 
Quae placidam carpis secura mente quietem, a why takest thou thus thy rest 
Et fati et sortis nescia virgo tuae, 
Nondum saeva meae sensisti vulnera Nought doubting what Fortune and Fates 


dextrae assure. 
Quae tibt ego et mecum quae tibi fata = yet felt’st my red right hand's 
parant. 
Stat vacua tua Parca colo, moritura puella; That I to thee and fate to me proclaims; 
Ne geme, cum dulce est vivere, dulce mori Thy fate stands idle; spins no more thy 
est [ll]. 155-60]. thread: 


Die thou must, great Prince, sigh not 
If sweet it be to live, ‘tis sweet to die 
(ll. 474-81]. 
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the canvas on which his powerful imagination fancifully embroiders 
all sorts of images. Some examples are very striking. Politianus 
thus describes the Marmarian Lions who draw Fever’s chariot: 

Marmaricique trahunt dominae juga curva leones, 

Ignea queis rabido murmure corda fremunt [Il. 105-6]. 

Chapman translates: 

Marmarian Lions, fringed with flaming manes, 

Drew this grim fury and her brood of banes, 

Their hearts of glowing coals murmur’d and roar’d 

To bear her crook’d yokes [ll. 392-95]. 
That fine metaphor “fringed with flaming manes” is entirely of 
Chapman’s invention. ‘“Ignea corda” has become: “their hearts 
of glowing coals.” This last alteration is particularly interesting, for 
it has dozens of analogues in the Funeral Song. Chapman finds the 
Latin too tame, too abstract for him, and substitutes for it a more 
concrete word which is an image by itself. Thus 

Faucibus in salsis tussis acerba sonat [l. 118] 
is rendered: 

And in her salt jaws painful coughs did bark [l. 415]. 
Similarly “‘Trepidaeque Insomnia mentis” (1. 103) is translated: 
“hare-eyed Unrest” (1. 388), with reference to “the property of the 
Hare that never shuts her eyes sleeping”; and the hexameter: 

Continuo ardentes stimulis citat illa leones [l. 139] 
reads in English: 

Who stung with goads her roaring lions’ thighs. 


Sometimes, it is true, Chapman in his fondness for striking 
poetical utterances lapses into sheer brutality of expression, reaching 
effects of the worst imaginable taste: 


Atque animi interpres liventi lingua The mind’s interpreter, her scorched 
veneno tongue, 
Manat .... Flow’d with blue poison; from her 
yawning mouth 
Sputa cadunt rictu croceo contracta Rheums fell like spouts fill’d from 
dolore [ll. 111 ff.]. the stormy South [ll. 405 ff.]. 


Here is an even more typical example: 


Jam virgo effertur nigro composta Now the gloomy hearse 
feretro []. 251]. Puts out the Sun [ll]. 592-93]. 
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But the images, mythological or otherwise, which the text has 
suggested to Chapman, are not infrequently felicitous, as this one 
for instance: 


Interea humentem noctis variantia And now Heaven’s Smith kindled 
pallam his forge and blew, 
Hesperus in rutilo sparserat astra And through the round Pole thick 
polo [ll. 141-42]. the sparkles flew? (Il. 450-51]. 


One or two examples will illustrate the extraordinary way in 
which Chapman’s imagination sometimes set to work on one word 
of his original. Politianus, in his description of Fever, has these two 
perfectly intelligible lines: 


Vertice Diva feras ardenti attollit echidnas, 
Quae saniem stygio semper ab ore vomunt [ll. 107-8]. 


Chapman apparently glanced at these lines the first time and trans- 
lated rightly: 
A wreath of adders bound her trenched brows [l. 390]. 


Then he read them a second time, but his active mind was already on 
a new track, for they seemed altogether new to him, and, forgetting 
all about his first version, he wrote a second, entirely different: 

Then from Hell’s burning whirlpit up she haul’d 

The horrid monster, fierce Echidna call’d; 

That from her Stygian jaws doth vomit ever 

Quitture and venom, yet is empty never [ll. 398-401]. 


The reader will have noticed that Chapman, having mistaken vertex 
meaning “‘head” for vertex meaning “whirlpool,” “whirlpit,”’ made 
a contresens, gave to attollit the meaning of “‘hauled,” which it evi- 
dently cannot have, and read into the text an allusion to Echidna, 
the mother of Cerberus,? whereas Politianus had only meant the 
vipers which crowned the head of Fever, that younger sister of the 
Furies. 


Nor is this the only case which proves how hurried and unmethod- 
ical Chapman was in his reading, and how ready he was to start on a 


1Chapman appended an explanatory gloss, as he often did when his verse was 
somewhat abstruse: ‘‘ The starry evening described by Vulcan's setting to work at that 
time, the night being ever chiefestly consecrated to the works of the gods; and out of this 
deity’s fires the stars are supposed to fly as sparkles of them.”’ 


2 Chapman probably remembered the passage in Ovid ( Met. iv. 501) in which she is 
mentioned. 
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new imaginative track, on the very slightest provocation. Exactly 
the same thing happened a few lines farther down. Proceeding 
with his description of Fever, Politianus had written: 


Dextera fumiferam praefulgens lampada quassat, 
Sithoniasque gerit frigida laeva nives [Il. 121-22]. 


Chapman probably glanced at the distich before reading it carefully; 
his eye caught the two words “fumiferam lampada,” which his lively 
imagination immediately identified with the hectic red hand of the 
Monster, and he wrote: 


Her sluttish hand 
She held out reeking like a new-quenched brand [ll. 416-17]. 


He then read his text a little less cursorily and translated it with more 
accuracy : 


In her left hand a quenchless fire did glow, 
And in her right palm freezed Sithonian snow [ll. 420-21], 


allowing his first tentative version to remain as it was, although it 
made the whole passage read as if Fever had three hands. 
Still, all these additions do not account for the 100 extra lines of 


Chapman’s rendering. In a number of cases he tacked on to his 
text images devised entirely by himself: these are mostly remarkable 
for their heterogeneousness. He has for instance an elaborate com- 
parison of the “ Kingdom’s plight” after the Prince’s death with “the 
state of Sir Th. Gates’s ship and men” when “‘the tempest cast them 


on the Bermudas.’’! 


Such imagery is, however, exceptional: he more often intro- 
duces a shorter simile drawn from mythology, as: 


Now weeps his Princely Brother; now, alas, 
His Cynthian Sister, our sole earthly Grace, 
Like Hebe’s fount still overflows her bounds [ll. 573-75]; 


And see how the Promethean liver grows 
As vulture Grief devours it [ll. 579-80]. 


1 Sir Thomas Gates had been at the head of an important expedition to colonize 
Virginia. He sailed at the end of May, 1609, with nine ships. Only seven arrived. 
The flagship ‘‘Sea-Venture’’ was separated from the rest of the fleet by a terrific hurri- 
cane, and stranded on the rocks of Bermuda. This disaster aroused keen interest at 
the time, and was the subject of several tracts. 
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Once he even devises a new theme, or rather introduces a 
worn-out motif, by making Venus one of the Prince’s mourners, and 
depicting her 

As much confused as when the Calidon Boar 
The thigh of her divine Adonis tore [ll. 628-29]. 


The catalogue of these additions will be about complete when we 
have mentioned a few allusions to the visitors at the Prince’s death- 
bed: the archbishop of Canterbury and Sir Edward Phillips, Master 
of the Rolls; and when we have quoted these beautiful lines of moral 
satire, so characteristic of Chapman’s most original manner: 


This death all men to the marrow wears, 
All that are men; the rest, those drudging beasts 
That only bear of men the coats and crests, 
And for their slave, sick, that can earn them pence, 
More mourn, O Monsters, than for such a Prince; 
Whose souls do ebb and flow still with their gain, 
Whom nothing moves but pelf and their own pain; 
Let such, great Heaven, be only born to bear 
All that can follow this mere massacre [ll. 508-16]. 


From all that precedes, we can conclude that Chapman freely 
adapted and enlarged his original, and that his translation is never 
very literal. In other words, his imitation is no slavery, his riotous 
imagination remains unshackled, and he never denies admission to the 
metaphors, similes, or satirical outbursts which his subject-matter or 
his own invention suggests to him. 

But enrichment does not necessarily mean improvement. On 
the contrary, we miss in the Chapman poem the very quality which 
raises the Latin elegy to a high artistic level—unity. No doubt 
Politianus’ elegy is, like all his poetry, a mosaic of many classical 
reminiscences, but the Italian succeeded in fusing them together 
and turning out a graceful, well-proportioned poem of singular 
beauty, whereas the Englishman does not even seem to have felt the 
necessity of harmonizing the historical reality of his subject with the 
fantastic mythology which he adopted for its poetical setting. A 
few examples will make this plain. The inspiration and allegorical 
imagery of the Politianesque threne are entirely pagan, with the 
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exception of an allusion to the Christian burial of Albiera (ll. 275-80). 
However, the taste of the poet is so exquisite and his workmanship 
so perfect that nobody notices this, or, at least, nobody who does can 
think for a moment that it detracts from the artistic value of the 
whole. The same thing cannot be said of Chapman’s poem. One 
can hardly fail, for instance, to resent the mythological paraphernalia 
at the end: 


Behold in Heaven Love with his broken bow, 
His quiver downwards turn’d, his brands put out, 
Hanging his wings with sighs all black about [ll. 623-25], 


so little congruous to the Christian prayer at the beginning: 


Ever, ever be 
Admired and fear’d that triple Majesty . . . . [ll. 7-8]. 


But this is not the only capital sin of the Chapman elegy; it 
lacks to a degree the emotional unity which is the greatest charm of 
the Latin poem. The last words of Albiera to Gismondo (ll. 191-220) 
are a masterpiece of sincere and tender pathos. The Prince’s fare- 
well to his royal father is dry and stilted, and passes altogether 
unnoticed in the poem. It is noteworthy that Chapman, conscious 
of his lack of lyrical ability, cut down Albiera’s dying speech to one- 
third of its original length, and did not even try to be pathetic. 
Whatever unity his elegy may have springs less from the disinterested 
feelings raised in him by the death of a young prince full of promise, 
than from the moral satire which is to be found on every page. No 
doubt the poet grieves, but we have somehow the feeling that he 
grieves because he had looked up to Prince Henry as to a bountiful 
literary patron, whose disappearance might mean the baffling of all 
his hopes of preferment at court. Three passages seem to us pretty 
conclusive in this regard. The first, which is in the Dedication, 
strikes a note of genuine, although selfish, grief: 


The most unvaluable and dismayful loss of my most dear and heroical 
Patron, Prince Henry, hath so stricken all my spirits to the earth, that I will 
never more dare to look up to any greatness; but resolving the little rest of 
my poor life to obscurity and the shadow of his death, prepare ever hereafter 
for the light of Heaven. 
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But the second and third passages, taken from the sonnet and epi- 
gram appended at the end, cannot be misinterpreted: 


Not thy thrice-sacred will, 
Sign’d with thy death, moves any to fulfil 
Thy just bequests tome. Thou dead, then I 
Live dead, for giving thee eternity. 


Ad Famam. 
To all times future this time’s mark extend: 
Homer no patron found, nor Chapman friend. 


The Prince of Wales had been buried hardly three weeks when 
another courtly event—a merry one this time—stimulated the Muse 
of all the poets more or less closely connected with the royal family: 
Frederic, Count Palatine and Elector, who had for some time “so 
addressed himself and applied to the Lady Elisabeth [the late prince’s 
sister], that he seemed to take delight in nothing but her company and 
conversation,’ was “‘affianced and contracted” to her “‘on S. John’s 
day, the twenty-seventh of December 1612.” The marriage took 
place on the following Shrove Sunday, February 14, 1612/13, and was 
the occasion of extraordinary public rejoicings. Indeed the general 
mirth seems to have been as measureless as the grief of the nation 
had been deep and sincere throughout the gloomy months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1612. A folio volume could scarcely contain 
all the epithalamia and tracts of various sorts published on this 
occasion: John Taylor, the ‘“‘water-poet,’”’ Thomas Heywood, 
George Wither, and John Donne all contributed “triumphal encomi- 
asticke verses.”” Three of the best poets of the time, Campion, our 
own Chapman, and Francis Beaumont, wrote every one his masque. 
These were respectively performed on February 14, 15, and 20 in the 
banqueting-house at Whitehall. Chapman’s masque does not con- 
cern us directly, but it was followed by a Hymn to Hymen, and this 
hymn—a short one, for it has only 84 lines—is the next poem which 


1 Letter of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, November 3, 1612, quoted 
by Nichols in his Progresses of King James I, II, 467. 


2 Chapman’s Poems, ed. cit., p. 176. 
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we intend to examine carefully as evincing once more Chapman’s 
familiarity with Italian neo-Latinist poetry. 

It is a new name we have to add to the long list of authors 
whom our poet is known to have laid under contribution: that 
of “Il preclaro poeta Messer Giovan Pontano, de scientia e virti 
famosissimo,”’ Jovianus Pontanus, as he named himself in Latin. 
Chapman’s hymn to Elisabeth is nothing more than a “contami- 
nation” of two poems of Pontanus, the third and fourth pieces in 
the third book of the De Amore Conjugali.1 Was Chapman again 
in a hurry, or was he simply conscious of his limitations as a writer 
of occasional poetry, and distrustful of his own powers of invention ? 
Whatever be the answer to these questions, he again resorted to 
foreign help; and we must own—as in the cases in which he imitated 
Petrarch and Politianus—that his choice could hardly have gone to 
a better and more inspiring model. 

The De Amore Conjugali is full of the most charming poetry that 
fifteenth-century Italy produced. It is chiefly remarkable for 
expressing with renewed sincerity, in the simplest, easiest, and most 
graceful style, the very same human feelings which centuries of elegiac 
poetry seemed to have worn threadbare: as, for instance, love, the 
grief of separation, the happiness of being home again after a war, 
exultation at the birth of a son. All these feelings, intimately asso- 
ciated with the delightful rustic scenery of which Pontanus was such a 
sensuous lover, harmoniously combine a certain idyllic charm with 
the most vigorous freshness and reality. This half-personal, half- 
bucolic element is perhaps nowhere more noticeable than in the two 
nuptial hymns in which Pontanus celebrated the marriage of his 
daughters, Aurelia and Eugenia (1483). These two epithalamia, 
which Chapman, as we have said, condensed into one, have a most 
definite plan of action, as if they were small dramas, or dramatic 
idylls, as Browning would have said. It is to no other abode than to 
the poet’s villa of Antignano, on St. Elmo Hill, not far from Naples, 
that the god Hymen is summoned at the very beginning of both, 
and it is again on a rustic note that the Epithalamium in nuptiis 
Aureliae filiae closes. 


1 Chapman knew perhaps the widely diffused edition published at Bale in 1556: 
Joannis Joviani Pontani Opera in quatuor tomoe digesta. 
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Pontanus made his local coloring even more striking by intro- 
ducing in persona propria several ideal characters, intimately con- 
nected with Antignano, all of whom bear an important part in the 
celebration of the nuptial ceremony. The most pathetic of them all 
is Pontanus’ own deceased wife, Adriana Sassone, whom the poet had 
rechristened Ariadna, and endowed with the supernatural qualities 
of a nymph, without allowing her to forego the purely human sweet- 
ness of the flesh-and-blood woman she had been. Nothing could 
be of a more delicate feeling than to raise her up from the realm of 
the Departed and invite her to give her blessing to the brides dearest 
to her motherly heart. Hardly less felicitous is the appearance of 
that other favorite nymph of Pontanus, Antiniana, in whom he likes 
to personify his own dear villa. She it is whose voice urges Hymen 
to lavish all his treasures of joy and happiness upon Aurelia; she it is 
who gives her last advice to Eugenia on the bridal eve. Other per- 


sonages in the latter epithalamium are a choir of country girls, 
puellae, who sing their sweetest song to entice Hymen to come, and a 
peasant, agricola, who exalts the ineffable joys of married life, thus 
persuading Eugenia to leave her father’s house and follow her hus- 


band with a confident heart. 

Nor are these the only intimations of country life in the two 
hymns: the poet’s imagination was so richly fed with country sights 
that all his imagery is derived from nature. How charming that 
imagery is, Chapman probably felt, for all that he borrowed from the 
former epithalamium is two of its most splendid similes. And here 
we recognize the Chapman we know, the Chapman of the trage- 
dies and of the Iliad, the lover of full-blooded epic comparisons. 
These are the two passages in Pontanus, along with Chapman’s 
English version: 


Ut flos, aestivo sitiens cum terra 
calore, 
Nocturno refici lassus ab himbre 
cupit, 
Non illum Zephyrique valent aurae- 
que recentes 
Mulcere aut densa nexilis umbra 
coma, 


And as a flower, half scorch’d with 
day’s long heat, 

Thirsts for refreshing with night’s 
cooling sweat, 

The wings of Zephyr fanning still 
her face 

No cheer can add to her heart thirsty 
grace, 
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Sola illi est in rore salus, spes omnis 
in himbri, 
Languet honos, cecidit languida 
sole coma; 
Sic tacitos in corde fovens nova 
nupta calores, 
Optato refici coniugis ore petit, 
Non illam patris amplexus, non 
oscula matris 
Aut iuvat artifici purpura picta 
manu; 
Suspirat tantum amplexus, tantum 
ora mariti, 
Moeret, abestque illi qui fuit ante 
decor [ll. 69 ff.].2 


Ut flos in verno laetatus sole nitescit 
Fulgidus, et gaudet purpura 
honore suo, 
Mane tepor, sub solem aurae, ros 
noctis in umbra 
Mulcet, et ipse suas iactat honestus 
opes; 
In molli sic virgo toro complexa 
maritum 
Nuda_ nitet, 
+ sinu, 
Mane sopor, sub sole viri suspiria 
mulcent, 
Nocte iterata venus, saepe recep- 
tus hymen, 
Dulcis Hymen, Hymenaeus, Hymen 
{ll. 85 ff.]. 


caro ludit amata 
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Yet wears she ’gainst those fires 
that make her fade, 

Her thick hairs proof, all hid in mid- 
night’s shade; 

Her health is all in dews, hope all in 
showers, 

Whose want bewail’d, she pines in all 
her powers: 

So love-scorch’d virgins 
quenchless fires; 

The father’s cares, the mother’s kind 
desires, 

Their gold and garments of the new- 
est guise 

Can nothing comfort their scorch’d 
fantasies, 

But, taken ravish’d up in Hymen’s 
arms, 

His circle holds for all their anguish 
charms [ll. 9 ff.]. 


nourish 


Then, as a glad graft in the spring 
sun shines, 

That all the helps of earth and 
heaven combines 

In her sweet growth, puts in the 
morning on 

Her cheerful airs, the sun’s rich fires 
at noon, 

At even the sweet dews, and at night 
with stars 

In all their virtuous influences shares; 

So in the bridegroom’s sweet em- 
brace, the bride 

All varied joys tastes in their naked 
pride, 

To which the richest weeds are weeds 
to flowers. 

Come Hymen, then [ll. 23 ff.]. 


1 We quote from the excellent edition of Benedetto Soldati: Ioannis Ioviani Pontani 


Carmina (Florence, 1902), Vol. II. 
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In the second epithalamium, Chapman was also tempted by 
an image hardly less beautiful than those which we have just quoted 


from the first: 


Ut tener aprico crescens hyacinthus 
in horto 
Ipse manu colitur, ipse regatur 
aqua, 
Illum aurae tepidique fovent sub 
sole calores 
Guttaque, nocturno quae vaga 
rore cadit; 
At postquam culto nituit spectatus 
agello, 
Ipse tener domini carpitur ungue 
sui; 
Sic tenera in molli crescit quae nata 
cubili 
Ipsa sinu matris, ipsa fovetur ope; 
Hane et munditiae thalami comp- 
tusque decentes, 
Hanc iuvat artifici purpura texta 
manu; 
Sed postquam incaluitque toro cupiit- 
que hymenaeos, 
Hane vir ab iniecta vendicat ipse 
manu, 
Asserit et sibi iure suam [ll. 115 ff.]. 


And as the tender hyacinth, that 
grows 

Where Phoebus most his golden 
beams bestows, 

Is propt with care, is water’d every 
hour, 

The sweet winds adding their increas- 
ing power, 

The scatter’d drops of night’s refresh- 
ing dew 

Hasting the full grace of his glorious 
hue, 

Which once disclosing must be 
gather’d straight, 

Or hue and odour both will lose their 
height: 

So, of a virgin high and richly kept 

The grace and sweetness full grown 
must be reap’d, 

Or forth her spirits fly in empty air, 

The sooner fading, the more sweet 
and fair [ll. 57 ff.]. 


As the reader may have noticed, Chapman slightly altered the 
end of his last simile: whereas Pontanus simply meant to say: 
‘A maid is taken by her husband as a flower is plucked in the fields,” 


1 Pontanus is, however, not entitled to unalloyed praise, as he took his idea from the 


two following passages of Catullus: 


Talis in vario solet 
Divitis domini hortulo 


Stare flos hyacinthinus ... . 


[lxi, 87 ff.]. 


Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignatus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 





Quem mulcent aurae, firmat sol, educat imber, 

Multi illum pueri, multae optavere puellae: 

Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 

Nulli illum pueri, nullae optavere puellae: 

Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara outs; sed 
Cum castum amisit polluto corpore flore 

Nec pueris iucunda manet, nec cara puellic [lxii, 39 ff.]. 


The latter passage was a favorite one with the French Renaissance poets. It was 
paraphrased with much skill by Jacques Gohorry (Becg de Fouquiéres, p. 314) and 
Du Bellay (Olive, xcvii). 
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Chapman went one step farther and developed the well-known erotic 
theme, so often treated by Elizabethan sonneteers: 

Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prime 

Rot and consume themselves in little time. 
Chapman was here led astray by the prevalent taste, for this favorite 
argument of “unthrifty loveliness,’”’ so well adapted to a love-sonnet 
in which a suitor tries and persuades his mistress to surrender, is 
quite out of place in an epithalamium addressed to a consenting 
bride. 

The invocation to Hymen, which nearly fills all the latter part 

of Chapman’s hymn, is similarly taken from Pontanus’ Epithalamium 
in nuptiis Eugeniae filiae, although the imitation is of a less obvious 


and more fragmentary character than usual: 


Quid cessas, Hymenaee? Tibi sua 
basia quaeque, 
Amplexusque suos quaeque puella 
parat; 
En tibi tractandas damus has sine 
labe papillas, 
Mollis Hymen, Hymenaee, Hymen, 
Hymenaee, venito; 
Illa, vides, ut blanda oculis utque 
innuit ore, 
Illa, vides, quos docta modos, quae 
carmina cantet, 
Haec choreis tete in mediis suspirat, 
Haec tibi lacteolas, atque haec, 
atque illa, papillas 
Nudat, et: Has, inquit, nudo, 
Hymenaee, tibi, 
Has et delicias, haec oscula prima 
novosque 


Amplexus servo gaudia et illa 
tibi. 


Come Hymen, then. 
Each virgin keeps 

Her odorous kisses for thee. 

Why stayest thou? see each virgin 
doth prepare 

Embraces for thee, her white breasts 
lays bare 

To tempt thy soft hand; lets such 
glances fly 


As make stars shoot, to imitate her 
eye. 


Sings, dances. 


Sighs in her songs and dances, kisseth 
air. 
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Dicite io, domus omnis io, ager omnis 
et aer 
Dicat io, resonet longe Hymenaeus 
io, 
Faustus Hymen, formosus Hymen, 
felix Hymenaeus 
Laeta canant, felix et sine lite 
torus: 
Educit teneros foetus, fovet anxia 
nidum 
Mitis avis, fesso comparat ore 
cibum; 


Ne saevi, generose; tua est sine lite 
puella, 
Illa tibi placido est tota fovenda 
sinu; 


Sit pax, sed sine lite tamen sint 
murmura; 
Ludite; sed medio in lusu pax 
saeviat, ut pax 
Rixa sit, ut rixae pax eat ipsa 
comes. 
Iam ludunt, geminata sonant iam 
murmura; postes 
Claudite; adesto tuis, sancte 
Hymenaee, focis [ll. 11 ff.] 


The whole court I6 sings; I6, the air; 

16, the floods and fields: I6, most 
fair, 

Most sweet, most happy Hymen, 
come. 


Birds bill, build and breed 
To teach thee thy kind. 


Gentle, O gentle Hymen, be not 
then 

Cruel, that kindest art to maids and 
men; 

These two one twin are, and their 
mutual bliss 

Not in thy beams, but in thy bosom 
is. 


Let there be peace, yet murmur, and 
that noise 

Beget of peace the nuptial battle’s 
joys. 


Hark, hark, O now the sweet twin 
murmur sounds; 

Hymen is come and all his heat 
abounds; 

Shut all doors; none but Hymen’s 
lights advance [ll. 32 ff.]. 


Should now a total estimate of Chapman’s indebtedness to 


Pontanus be wanted, this is what it would be. 


The first 31 lines of 


the hymn—with the exception of the opening 8, which are chiefly 
original—are a free translation of the epithalamium of Aurelia. 
The last 53 lines are borrowed from the epithalamium of Eugenia, 
with an original line here and there: among these we find the last 
two lines of the poem, which are a repetition of the burden with which 


the poem opens: 
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Sing, sing a rapture to all nuptial ears, 
Bright Hymen’s torch has drunk up Parcae’s tears; 
and another line which is only the elaboration of a well-known Latin 


proverb: 
Thrice given are free and timely granted suits. 


Altogether, this hymn is an unmistakable failure. It has three 
fine nature-similes, but, for one thing, they are drawn from Pontanus, 
and, for another, they lose a great deal of their native charm by being 
torn away from their idyllic, familiar context, and transplanted among 
the dry, uncongenial surroundings of Chapman’s hymn. The burden 
of erudition lay heavy upon the “Translator of Homer” and he 
had none of the gracefulness and ease which were characteristic of 
Pontanus’ verse. It is only fortunate that he did not keep the 
nymphs and country lasses of the Italian poet, for the poor creatures 
would certainly have lost their Neapolitan sprightliness together with 
their refined Arcadian manners. 

In fact, Chapman’s Muse was neither bucolic nor elegiac. The 
native bent of his genius evidently did not prepare him to interpret 
the polizianesca soavitd and the pontanesca tenerezza to Jacobite 


England. There was no consonance between his own poetical 
temperament and that of the quattrocentist songsters. The curious 
thing is that, of all Renaissance humanists, he should have chosen for 
his models precisely those whose attitude toward classical myth- 
ology, nature, and life was the most antagonistic to his own.! 


Franck L. ScHOELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[The proof of this article was not sent to Lieutenant Schoell, who is a 
wounded prisoner in Germany.—Eb1ToRrs. ] 


1 Chapman knew also the works of another Italian humanist, a friend and disciple 
of Pontanus, the Ferrarese Giglio Gregorio Giraldi, alias Lilius Gregorius Gyraldus 
(1479-1552). Gyraldus is the author of several compilations, mythological and literary, 
one of which, the De deis gentium, was widely read in England and France in the sixteenth 
century: Marlowe and Peele knew it, and its author was held in high estimation by 
Montaigne, who names him as one of the two ‘“‘tres excellents personnages en scavoir”’ 
qui ‘“‘sont morts en estat de n’avoir pas leur saoul & manger.’’” Chapman drew part of 
his mythological lore from the De deis gentium, as is proved by a gloss to the Shadow of 
Night (Poems, p. 17, gloss 8). The gloss runs thus: ‘‘ This is expounded as followeth by 
Gyraldus Lilius [in the fourth Syntagma of the De deis gentium). The application [i.e., 
the simile] most fitly made by this author”’ [i.e., Chapman]. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to give further evidence of Chapman's acquaintance with Gyraldus, 
as it is not our purpose to find out what particular compilations Chapman used to con- 
sult, but rather what kind of neo-Latin verse he read, liked, and imitated. 
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AN ETYMON FOR ENGLISH “GUN” 


Professor Ernest Weekley recently referred to gun as “an exas- 
perating word,’ thus reflecting the general dissatisfaction with the 
etymons hitherto proposed. The word is probably a soldier’s tech- 
nical term which made its way into literary use long after it had 
begun to be current at siege and in battle. 

O. Fr. engin < 1sGentum, which continued in Eng. as gynne, now 
gin, had other forms: engeng (Roman de Thébes), which is the regular 
form outside of the +7)i territory; also engien, which appears to 
answer to a pronunciation *INGENUM, ef. giens(GENUs. Correspond- 
ing closely in meaning with these, but more restricted in territory, we 
find further engan, with a verb enganer which Meyer-Liibke (4416) 
refers to *INGANNARE, this of unknown origin. The territory where 
engan was known and used included the west and northwest of 
France, extending from Poitou through Normandy northeast to 
Arras and Hainault.? To illustrate the intermingling of engin and 
engan one might cite Horn, ed. Michel, 3324: Qui fu plains d’engins 
et d’enganz. 

In English it is not apparent which form, whether gunne or gonne, 
is the older: probably they were equivalent spellings. The two 
passages in Chaucer have gonne (both in rhyme), and Roger Ascham 
would have his Courtlie Ientlemen “to shote faire in bow, or surelie 
in gon.” It was with these and other facts in mind that I ran across 
the following entry in Gachet’s Glossaire roman, s.v. ‘‘enganer’’: “Le 
hainuyer a gardé engonner; le picard et le bas-normand, enganer. 
. . . . A Mons on dit encore un engon.” If I mistake not, here is 
the needed intermediary between engin—engan and Eng. gun, and 
if the statement of a modern cyclopedia—that Edward III in 1327 
employed some Hainaulters who used cannon against the Scotch— 
can be verified, we have perhaps hit upon, if not the very soldiers, 


1 Transactions of the English Philological Society, XX XIII, 327. 


2 From the literary texts may be cited: Roman de Thébes 7961 (in rhyme); Philippe 
de Thaon, Best., 529, Denis Piramus; Garnier de Pont-Ste-Maxence; Gautier d’Arras, 
Herak., 6587; Jean Bodel; Jean de Condé, and others. 
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at least the sort of agents by which the word, in its dialectic form, 
was brought into England. But I must leave the justification of the 
local engon for engan,! as well as the filling in of this general outline, 
to a second series of ‘‘ French Etymologies”’ now in preparation.” 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS 
UnIversITy oF CHICAGO 


1 One might compare Jaon, like Eng. John, for Jehan, and other forms, noted by 
Herzog, Neufranzésische Dialektterte, § 124. 


2Cf. Modern Philology, X, 439 ff. 
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